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ment, but a morbid wife can never venture upon the dangerous slope of 
platonic affection. 

To the married woman of to-day middle life presents peculiar problems. 
She may be the saddest or the most joyous creature in existence. The pain 
of middle life is its realization of early mistakes a^id the perception of their 
self -perpetuating consequences. Even if there have been no errors, a middle- 
aged mother, in order to still be successful, must prove her ability for com- 
promise. She may be queen over a house, but not over a home unless she 
drops all authority and allows the individuality of her grown-up sons and 
daughters to find an outlet in the home. She must act by suggestion rather 
than by initiative, often foregoing even the first method, or she will find, as 
so many do, that her daughters prefer college to home, and that her sons 
will take bachelor apartments. Even a casual observer must notice the 
frequency of such suites, which never would be rented by young men if their 
home were as freely theirs as it is their father's and mother's. 

Middle life for an unmarried daughter is often very hard, for she may 
have no real liberty. A girl at forty ought to have her own choices just as 
much as if she were married. But mothers want to be solaced and fathers 
want their daughters "round." While even in the most questioning of 
homes the son is allowed some liberty, the daughter, as long as she is single, 
is considered as belonging to her parents, instead of having freedom allowed 
her in her pursuits, beliefs, tastes, and expenditures. 

Notwithstanding the restraints of parental affection upon the unmarried 
and the self-imposed restraint that the married most uncomplainingly accept, 
middle life still remains the glorious period of life, its working season in 
plenitude of power. Everywhere rise up the superb hosts of women who 
are making civilization the product of organized and individual ability. In 
youth they prepared for middle life. Now they enter it and take glad pos- 
session, calling it middle life as long as there is strength to work, with every 
nerve and muscle trained for service, till they pass from the golden portals 
of successful work completed into the lambent resting-places of old age. 

Kate Gannett Wells. 



WEEPING PUGILISTS. 

'Avrdp 'A^zAA^vf 
Saxpv'6ac.~ " Iliad," I., 348. 

" The poor defeated pugilist broke down completely and wept like a 
baby." A fine little finishing touch to the press report of a famous prize-fight. 

Round after round, with the patience of an ox and the grit of a bull-dog, 
the weaker of the two "giants" stood up, only to be sledge-hammered down 
again, until it became evident to his most persistent backer that the only 
thing he possibly could do was to stand up — with no certainty even of that. 
Then the sponge flew up, and the flood of briny and bloody tears came down. 

Poor fellow 1 His physical pain and exhaustion, the scowling, muttering, 
swearing disgust of his " friends," who patted his red brawn and bet their 
sesterces upon his blood, the golden prize so ardently hoped for cut down to 
a beggarly share in the "gate-money" as the price of his blood and pain, 
and last, but not least, the loss of the champion's belt with its glittering 
jewels and its big gold buckle, all together proved too much for him ; he broke 
down and blubbered like a schoolboy, or, in the more touching phrase of the 
press report, " wept like a baby." 
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11 the report were read by only professional sports, loafers, gamblers, 
and thieves, there would be little occasion for such an article as the present 
one, particularly in a literary review ; but the prominence given to it in the 
great daily papers argues a vastly greater and more respectable number of 
spectators. 

Now, the briny drops which thus glisten like a crystal pendant at the 
end of the reporter's article diffentiate the slugger from the rest of mankind 
with quite as strong demarcation as his bull neck and head, his double joints, 
and his turgid muscles. 

Physical pain, chagrin, financial loss (short of utter ruin), do not often 
wring tears from the average full-grown man. The soldier (who, by the way, 
fights where the typical slugger would show a clean pair of heels) endures 
agony without a trace of tears. The last time he wept for any physical cause 
was when, a lad at school, his brutal fool of a master was "bound to flog 
him till he cried." In a word, the slugger is one of the most strongly-marked 
examples of abnormal specialization at the expense of general development 
that our race affords. With unintended and unconscious pertinency, his 
backers and friends call him Boy, with the name of his city or county pre- 
fixed. Outside of his specialty, he is a boy at thirty— a very young and most 
generally a very bad boy. " Hence these tears." A dissection of his brain 
would be instructive. A perfect specimen would show arrested cerebral 
development compensated by abnormal development of the cerebellum. In 
life he prided himself on his big muscles. They were well enough in their 
way, but if he had understood physiological science better (he never did 
pretend to be a " scholar "), he would have set a higher value on the big, thick 
nape of his neck and the ample base of the skull just above, where resided 
the tremendous motive power that worked his muscular engine. Externally 
there is little to distinguish the dog of keenest scent from other dogs, but 
what wonderful olfactory ganglia his cranial dissection discloses ! 

But the slugger's imperfect cerebral development is no cause of mortifi- 
cation or regret to him. He is serenely unconscious of any intellectual or 
moral deficiency. The ridiculous adulation lavished upon him on all sides, 
by prince and pauper alike, even inflates his poor brain with the most absurd 
notions of his importance. Is not his fame international? Is not his full- 
length portrait seen everywhere, in every variation of the pugilistic atti- 
tude? — even in evening dress, heaven save the mark ! Do not his fistic ex- 
ploits fill more columns, with more startling headlines, in the great news- 
papers of the world, than the inventions of the mechanical genius, the dis- 
coveries of the scientist and the explorer, the most momentous of merely intel- 
lectual achievements? What wonder, then, that he should speedily get to 
looking upon his beastly big fist as of more consequence than all their brains ? 
He thinks we all fall into line to do him honor, you and I with our house- 
holds. " You may tell the people," is the great man'slofty mandate to theob- 
sequious interviewer, " that I am ready to fight the Tuscarora Boy whenever 
he is ready " to do thus and so. And " the people," who are supposed to 
have been breathlessly waiting for this all-important announcement, are 
now supposed to breathe freely once more. 

Now, it is of the least public consequence what the slugger, or his trainer, 
or his backers think ; but what of the great public who read these double- 
leaded columns ? What, especially, of the boys and girls who see them on 
the library table and in the reading-room ? It is you, O citizens, who make 
the demand, and you, Messrs. Editors, who supply the demand, that are the 
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responsible parties. You justify your interest in the prize-ring because you 
claim that it is the place where is exhibited the most magnificent develop- 
ment of physical manhood, the culmination of virile power, skill, courage, 
and endurance. And so, as you are many, progressive, and influential, the 
great daily papers freely devote their long columns to a minute and circum- 
stantial report of each great " mill " as it occurs. For your benefit the presi- 
dential contest itself is not more carefully and conscientiously reported than 
the " great international prize contest between " the two champion human 
beasts of the world. 

The term " beasts " here sounds like invective. It is not so intended. It 
is used simply in the way of scientific classification. The only part of the 
slugger that is of the least consequence in the supreme act of his vocation 
is the beast part of him ; the only qualities that count in the slightest degree 
are those which he shares with one of the beastliest of beasts, the bull-dog, 
to whose "magnificent courage and endurance" alone his own are inferior. 
His physique is magnificent indeed, but not the most so among men, as you 
imply. The bull-dog is far from being the most magnificent among the 
animals. He is as inferior to the lion as the pugilist is to the great Eng- 
lish Tree-Chopper; he is as much below the greyhound or the racehorse as 
the slugger is below the electric-nerved, finely-fibred college athlete. 

A few years ago the writer published a novel in which the motive is artifi- 
cial selection applied to the human species. What the Duchesse d'Angou- 
leine is among pears, what MaudS. is among horses, the hero is among 
men.* While attributing to him intellectual and moral supremacy, the 
author made the mistake of giving him at the same time a physique so pro- 
nounced, so aggressive in its size and strength, that it has the unforeseen 
effect of dwarfing somewhat his more important and more admirable endow- 
ments. As one of his fairest critics observes,t he is " somewhat overweighted 
by his magnificent body. His superb limbs, his satiny skin, his immense 
black eyes, his thrilling voice, his Titanic appearance, his simple diet, are 
rather too conspicuous." If such is the effect when physical is associated 
with corresponding mental and moral excellence, what must it be when 
there is not even a pretence of the latter? 

The favorite euphemism for the slugger is "the gladiator." No I the fist 
is not a gladius. There is something of sublimity, as well as of terror, at- 
taching to the sword, but to the fist— faugh 1 The gladius is terrible, the fist 
disgusting. Its very terror redeems the gladius from vulgarity. 

Pugilism was one of the exercises of the ancient palcestra, it is true, 
and, like everything else seen through the centuries, it is softened and re- 
fined by the blue haze of classic poetry and romance. The history of the race 
is the biography of the individual. In the youth of either the physical pre- 
dominates over the intellectual and moral. Achilles was a great, handsome, 
passionate boy, brave as a lion, fleet as a deer, pouting, scolding, and shed- 
ding floods of angry tears, like any hot-headed, full-blooded lad of fourteen. 

Centuries later, a whole nation, and that the most civilized in the world, 
assembled around its Olympic arena like boys around their playground ; and 
the best runner, leaper, or boxer was their hero. As representatives of the 
adolescent stage of our race, we can look upon their fisticuffs and their tears 
with charitable judgment as well as with romantic sentiment. But when the 
apologists for the modern prize-ring commend their clients to our equal con- 

* "A Demigod." Harper & Bros, t Julian Hawthorne, in the New York World. 
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sideration and even admiration, it is somewhat as if they should excuse (or 
praise) a father for fighting, swearing, and blubbering in the street by point- 
ing to his children squabbling and squalling in the nursery. 

He " wept like a baby." Poor fellow ! One cannot help a twinge of 
pity for the lachrymose giant sitting there in his pain and ignominy. It is 
but natural to weep with those who weep. Our pity need not be very keen, 
however, nor very profound. The source of those briny drops does not lie 
very deep ; they are not the tears that come " like drops of molten iron " 
from the "strong man in his agony " we have all heard of and, once in a life- 
time, seen. He does not " cry like a baby." 

Edward P. Jackson. 



THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE. 

That matrimony is falling into disfavor with men and women alike is 
or is not true. It is, at least, constantly asserted. 

From the readily -granted premise that knowledge is more wisely diffused 
than ever before and that women, in particular, are becoming the cultured 
as well as the leisure sex, it is hastily assumed that the close communion of 
taste and sentiment desirable in matrimony is growing more difficult of at- 
tainment; that the burdens of supporting a family are beyond the financial 
means of young men whose exacting tastes demand aesthetic surroundings 
and costly luxuries ; that mothers who have suffered in marriage are teach- 
ing their daughters to abhor it; that the self -supporting women, now so 
large a proportion of the sex, are refusing matrimony. It is not strange that 
from such assumptions many have concluded that marriage is well-nigh 
a doomed and dying institution. 

It may be— it should be— that in the future marriage will change many 
of its legal and social characteristics. It has changed much since history be- 
gan recording human doings. It has changed within the last half -century, 
sweeping aside barriers of barbarism. No woman in the future— in the 
golden future for which candid souls hope — will promise to obey her husband, 
will yield up her property to his exclusive control, and her earnings there- 
after, will see vested in Mm the sole ownership of her children, will assume 
the attitude of a dependent upon his bounty doled out of the common earn- 
ings, or have the reasonable right of divorce denied. But changes of law and 
custom will adorn and perfect marriage, not destroy it. 

The excessive fineness of nerve which is expected to make, and does 
make, happy marriage difficult is not a necessary result of culture. It is 
even now less common than is supposed. It was not at all common in the 
historic periods which have been termed golden. Healthy physical force 
and abounding vitality, as well as keen wits, shone in the Periclean age in 
Greece, the Elizabethan in England, the early sixteenth century in Spain. 
The forces are already at work which will tend to correct these evils. No 
mightier agency for human good was ever welcomed than the present in- 
telligent interest taken in physical development by both sexes. It is becom- 
ing the fashion to be healthy. Walking, the gymnasium, horseback riding, 
bowling, fencing, are resorted to, and teachers of calisthenic, Swedish, or 
Delsartean exercises flourish by the hundred where ten years ago they 
starved by dozens. Dyspepsia is no longer the national disease. The coming 
of rational dress for women is more slow, but progress can be reported since 
intelligent women both here and in England have shown how dress can be 
made more healthful without sacrificing beauty or shocking the conventional. 



